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A WORLD CHARTER 



Designed for the Confederation of States of the World, to be Effective at the Conclusion of the 

European War, upon Ratification by a Majority of the Great Powers 

From "La Fin de la Guerre," 1914 

By PAUL OTLET 

Secretary of the Union of International Associations 
Translated by Denys P. Myers, of the World Peace Foundation. 



(While to many the following charter may appear in the 
light of the dream of a devoted Utopian, the editors believe 
it to be more worthy of the attention of every pacifist and 
of all who seek a better solution of world problems than 
any of the many others attempted up to the present time. 
M. Otlet's charter does not. to their mind, constitute such a 
solution, nor do they deem it within the realm of possibility 
in the present epoch of the world's progress. It does, how- 
ever, represent a vista of conditions to be desired — a co- 
herent and not uninspiring glimpse of possibilities that lie 
beyond our present horizon. First, the dream ; then its 
realization. As a well-elaborated vision of that for which 
all of us are striving, this charter may well serve as an 
imaginary point by which we may orientate our own less 
agile, if more practical, imaginings. In this respect at least 
M. Otlet's work is of true value. — The Editors.) 

CHArTER I. 

GUARANTY OF THE PRIMARY RIGHTS OP 

MANKIND, OF NATIONALITIES, OF RACES, 

OF RELIGIONS, OF ASSOCIATIONS, 

OF SOCIAL DIVISIONS, AND 

OF STATES. 

Article I. — Rights of Mankind. 

1. Men are born and live free, equal in law and fra- 
ternally responsible. Liberty excludes all slavery, serf- 
dom, oppression, or abusive exploitation. In any place 
they may happen to be, men should enjoy the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of human beings, namely, 
individual liberty and security, liberty of conscience, 
religious freedom, and the right of its public exercise, 
religious toleration, and inviolability of domicile and of 
property. 

All these rights shall be internationally guaranteed. 
Men shall owe obedience to laws which emanate from 
constitutionally organized authorities. 

2. Every man as a member of the human race shall 
form part of the society of nations, but be dependent on 
a State, which invests him with his nationality. This is 
acquired, is kept, and is lost according to rules deter- 
mined by national laws. International law shall regu- 
late the general principles to be applied by these laws, 
with a view to avoiding any conflict between them. 

3. In each State members of other States shall enjoy 
the same protection and the same positive rights as citi- 
zens, with the exception of political rights, which are 
expressly reserved. Correlatively, they shall be sub- 
jected to the constitution and to the laws of the country 
where they may be during the period of their sojourn, 
and in so far as special international conventions do not 
provide otherwise. 

4. No international orders or titles shall exist. 

Article II. — Rights of Peoples, of Nationalities, of 
Races, and of Languages. 

1. Nationalities, founded on a community of origin, 
of tradition, and of language, shall have a right to in- 



dependence as a consequence of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Nations having the inalienable and impre- 
scriptible right of disposing freely of themselves, this 
independence may at any time be demanded from the 
'Confederation of States through plebiscites pronounced 
by three-fifths of the votes and, when once proclaimed, 
may give ground for the establishment of a new State. 
No right of conquest shall exist. 

Within the boundaries of States national groups shall 
enjoy the same autonomy as the individuals themselves. 

2. No one may be disturbed on account of his lan- 
guage or origin, nor from, these causes be subject to in- 
tolerant, discourteous, or disrespectful treatment. 

Good understanding and respect for rights shall be 
extended respectively to Europeans (Aryans, Caucasians, 
white Occidentals, and peoples of European descent es- 
tablished in America, in Australia, in Asia, and in 
Africa) and to Orientals (all races other than European 
races). 

3. States shall attend to the preservation of indige- 
nous populations and the betterment of their moral and 
material conditions within the whole extent of the ter- 
ritories submitted to their sovereignty or in the zones of 
their influence. They shall recognize the rights of in- 
digenous sovereigns and the authority of indigenous 
chiefs. 

Article III.— Rights of Religions and Churches. 

As far as they constitute religious and moral unions 
and organizations independent of all temporal sover- 
eignty, churches shall enjoy an international juridic 
status. This status on their own account implies full 
and complete liberty in regard to all the distinctive acts 
of their spiritual and universal ministration, both to- 
ward members of these churches and toward States. 
The persons of their heads and their ministers shall 
enjoy personal inviolability and extraterritoriality. 

This liberty and this community shall be especially 
assured as to internal relations with the State in which 
the churches have their seat. 

Article IV. — Rights of International Associations. 

1. International associations shall have freedom of 
action in all countries and should enjoy civil personality. 

Considered as such are: Associations which pursue a 
scientific purpose or a public interest which concerns all 
countries or several of them; which are accessible to 
their nationals, individuals, or organizations; which in 
their statutes and their activity have nothing contrary 
to the public order of the country from which they 
claim legal protection ; which include in their directing 
organs at least one national of this country, 

2. International associations, which organize on world 
federative bases the whole of the interests relating to 
their object, may be officially recognized as of universal 
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public utility. They may act as superior consultative 
councils of universal administrative unions; they shall 
exercise near the High International Chamber the elec- 
toral rights touching the category of duties which enter 
into their object ; they shall have the right of legislative 
initiative near the International Parliament. 

Aeticle V. — Bight of Social Classes. 

1. There shall be in each country at least one national 
representation elected by universal suffrage, represent- 
ing all social classes and acting as a true protection of 
their legitimate interests, as well as of the high aspira- 
tions of the respective countries. The international rep- 
resentation shall issue from this national representation, 
which shall be organized within five years. 

2. Provisions relative to international labor legisla- 
tion shall be codified and developed. 

Institutions created in favor of the workers, especially 
relating to the matter of savings, insurance, and pro- 
vision for the future, shall be internationally guaranteed. 

3. One-fourth of the national public budget in all 
degrees of administrative organization shall be devoted 
to expenditures having the betterment of the lot of 
workers as their object. 

Aeticle VI.— Bights of States. 

1. Each State shall be sovereign in the domain of its 
own jurisdiction. It shall be independent of ail foreign 
interference and free to manifest and to cause the exe- 
cution of its will in action, in the domain of its own 
jurisdiction, without any foreign power being able to 
oppose itself thereto. The independence and liberty so 
enjoyed by each State shall not be absolute, but shall be 
limited by the equal independence of the others, by the 
provisions of the World Charter and of international 
laws, as well as by the specific conventions to which the 
State has adhered. 

All States are equal in law and in rank. 

Relations between States shall be regulated by the 
same principles of law and of morals as the relations 
between individuals. Nations shall be responsible one 
.to the other. 

2. The territory of each State shall be internationally 
guaranteed. Forming part of its territory are the lands 
and waters which it possesses, or in the possession of 
which it has a present right, according to the boundaries 
and limits assigned to these lands and waters by a quiet 
occupation, by special convention, or by the provisions 
of international laws. 

Autonomous States and the territories shall be main- 
tained and guaranteed on the basis of the status quo ante 
helium of 1914, with the exception of the modifications 
set down in the annex hereto. 

3. The autonomy of each State shall be inviolable. 
The internal form of the government of States shall con- 
stitute part of their autonomy. 

Each State shall have a constitution. This shall reg- 
ulate the organization of its powers and shall specify the 
rights of individuals ; it shall consecrate the rights guar- 
anteed by the World Charter and determine the limita- 
tion, the control, and the responsibility of the agents of 
a sovereign power. 

The Confederation of States shall have the right of 
control over States. It may accredit a managing coun- 



cil near a State which, by inconsiderate waste of its re- 
sources, causes prejudice to another State, or which or- 
ganizes or permits the massacre of a part of its inhabit- 
ants or citizens. 

4. Regional or local autonomies (right of regulating 
internal affairs) shall also be guaranteed. They may be 
subordinated to each other in the degree provided by 
internal legislation by States, without, however, having 
the power to violate it in an essential manner. 

Few regional and local autonomous groups or changes 
in the composition of existing groups shall always be 
constituted by means of a plebiscite pronounced by three- 
fifths of the vote-. 

CHAPTER II. 

CONFEDERATION OF STATES. 
Aeticle VII. — General Organization. 

The Confederation of States shall be formed of the 
union of recognized States. It shall derive from them 
all its power and shall constitute the representation of 
the Society of Nations. 

The Confederation shall have in its jurisdiction the 
management of the interests common to all humanity 
in so far as it is representative of the general body of 
States. 

For the management of these interests, the entire earth 
shall be considered a single territory; the States shall 
constitute the historic and natural divisions thereof, and 
it is upon them or their intermediary that this manage- 
ment shall operate. Certain regional territories and 
certain cities -shall be, furthermore, declared interna- 
tionalized territories and as such placed directly under 
the international administration. 

The powers of the Confederation shall be organized 
into the legislative power, the executive -or administra- 
tive power, and the judicial power. They shall be dis- 
tinct and separated one from the other. 

Aeticle VIII. — International Legislative Power. In- 
ternational Law. 

1. The international legislative power shall be exer- 
cised collectively by a parliament formed of two as- 
semblies — a Lower and Upper Chamber and by the In- 
ternational Council of States. 

The Lower Chamber shall be composed of deputies 
elected by the parliaments of different States in a num- 
ber proportional to their population, the extent of their 
territory, the intensity of their economic life, and the 
degree of their general culture. 

The Upper Chamber shall be composed of representa- 
tives appointed by international associations, corpora- 
tions, and collectivities having for their object the uni- 
versal representation by classes of interests and large 
functions relative to biologic, economic, social, political, 
and intellectual life. 

Members of the Chambers shall represent humanity 
and not solely the States or the category of interests 
which appoints them. 

Initiative shall belong to each of the three branches of 
the legislative power as well as to international, associa- 
tions recognized as of public utility. Every decision 
shall be determined by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes. Neither of the two Chambers may take a decision 
unless the majority of its members is at the session. 
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International organic law shall determine the condi- 
tions of the suffrage and eligibility. 

2. International law shall be obligatory on all States 
and their citizens, unless it constitutes optional legis- 
lation. 

3. The international legislative power may be dele- 
gated to diplomatic conferences composed of technical 
representatives of the different States deliberating in 
common with a view to establishing international laws 
or treaties on special matters, and voting also by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds. These laws, however, must be sub- 
mitted to the ratification of the international parliament 
and of the council of States. 

4. Two States or a group of States may conclude inter- 
national conventions among themselves. These are in- 
violable. Treaties, conventions, and agreements, which 
have received the approval of the people, expressed in 
regular form by their national representation, shall bind 
only these States. States may also, to the extent of their 
interests, constitute particular confederations, provided 
that these do not by their extent and their object run 
counter to the purpose pursued by the Universal Con- 
federation of States. 

5. The traditional rules of international law and the 
conventional provisions contained in international 
treaties, and particularly in those elaborated by the two 
peace conferences and in the conventions by the confer- 
ences of private, civil, commercial, and maritime inter- 
national law, shall be the subject of codification. 

6. The clerk of the international parliament shall be 
the depository of all national laws and decrees; he shall 
preserve the originals of multipartite conventions; he 
shall act as the intermediary office through which the 
ratifications of these conventions are exchanged and 
through which all complementary legislation is communi- 
cated; he shall publish international laws and treaties. 

Article IX. — International Executive Power. Inter- 
national Administration. 

1. The executive power is exercised by a council of 
States, composed on the basis of diplomatic representa- 
tion at the rate of one member for each State. The 
council shall sanction and promulgate international laws. 
Its other powers are only those which the Charter and 
international laws enacted within the intention of the 
Charter itself formally assign to it. 

2. The council shall choose, either within or outside 
of its membership, twelve members, who together shall 
form the international ministry. They shall be placed 
each at the head of one of the twelve departments among 
which all branches of the international administration 
are divided. 

Ministers shall be responsible before the council of 
States and before the international parliament. They 
may enter each of the chambers and must be heard when 
they so request. The chambers may require their pres- 
ence. Ministers shall, however, have a deliberative vote 
in either of the chambers only when they are members 
thereof. 

Universal unions created among the States shall be 
considered as branches of the international administra- 
tion. A co-ordination among them and their extension 
to new fields shall be proceeded with in such a manner 
as to provide for all the needs of collective international 



life. In their internal organization unions may enjoy 
the largest autonomy compatible with their functioning. 
General regulations of administration shall be decided 
upon by their respective international commissions. 

The Confederation shall be represented near each State 
by an agent with diplomatic rank and immunity. This 
agent shall be charged with control of the application of 
international laws and shall discharge the office of pro- 
curator near the international court of justice. 

Article X. — International Judicial Power. Interna- 
tional Justice. 

1. The judicial power shall be exercised by the Inter- 
national Supreme Court. The provisions of the conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907 which created the permanent 
international court of arbitration shall be revised and 
completed for this purpose, in such a manner as to har- 
monize them with the provisions of the present Charter. 
Measures shall particularly be taken to extend the juris- 
diction of international justice to all differences, of what- 
ever character; to constrain States cited to present them- 
selves before the Court and to respect its sentences; to 
impose on the Court conformity of its decisions with 
observance of the World Charter, of the code and of 
international conventions. 

2. No nation may declare war upon another, none 
having the right to secure justice for itself. Every dif- 
ference between nations must be settled by judicial 
methods. Nations, however, shall have the right of 
legitimate defense. If a disagreement or a cause of 
complaint arise between nations, the offended nation 
must give information thereof in due form to the other, 
specifying in a detailed manner its reason for complaint 
and the reparation which it demands. The offending 
nation must respond thereto in a complete and explicit 
manner. In default of so doing, or in case of a con- 
tinued disagreement, the State which considers itself 
offended has the right of requesting an inquiry or of 
submitting the differences to the International Supreme 
Court. 

The international executive power shall direct the 
execution of sentences of the Supreme Court and give 
its aid to the court. 

3. A civil chamber charged with deciding, as a court 
of final appeal, conflicts of private international law and 
with maintaining the unity of this law shall be insti- 
tuted near the International Supreme Court. 

Article XI. — Armies. 

1. All organized armed forces shall be at the service 
of the law. If any one of the nations violates provisions 
for the maintenance of peace, all the others shall be 
obliged to resist it by force. 

2. Disarmament, to be accomplished within two years, 
shall gradually take place. However, to maintain peace 
within its own frontiers, to enforce respect for its laws, 
to suppress insurrections against its authority, and to 
repulse any invasions of its territory, each State shall 
maintain an army whose composition shall be fixed by 
the international parliament and which shall not exceed 
one-fifth of what it was before the war. The number of 
persons employed in time of peace in the military service 
of one nation, either on sea or on land, shall never ex- 
ceed the proportion of one to three hundred inhabitants. 

3. The international government may requisition the 
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effectives of this armed force up to one-half of its num- 
ber and may itself utilize it as a force of international 
police, both to assure world security and tranquillity and 
to secure the execution of the decisions of the Interna- 
tional Supreme Court and of the international council. 

Article XII. — Finances. Budget. Accounts. 

1. The legislative power each year shall vote the inter- 
national budget destined to provide for international 
services. It shall agree on the amount of the accounts. 
The budget shall contain the credits for meeting the nec- 
essary expenses imposed by the Charter. It shall not be 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the budgetary expenses 
of the States. Each of these shall remit its quota di- 
rectly to the international treasury. 

2. No budget of the States may include sums in the 
quality of secret funds for the needs of their foreign 
service. 

3. Together and as a guarantee of their engagements 
and for constituting a collective economic organism 
capable of contributing to undertakings of international 
utility, the States shall among themselves subscribe the 
capital of an international bank, pro rata on their rep- 
resentation in the international parliament and to the 
amount of five billions of francs, gold. This bank shall 
be charged with the treasury operations of the Confedera- 
tion of States; it shall issue international bank notes, 
guaranteed for at least 33 per cent by metal deposit, 
which shall have legal currency in all countries and 
shall be receivable therein as gold. To the extent of the 
participation of each State, it may discount commercial 
bills indorsed by its respective national bank ; under the 
form of loans, it may also participate in subscription to 
stocks and bonds for the constitution of undertakings of 
international utility. 

Article XIII. — Economic Relations. Transportation. 

1. Commerce and industry shall be free in all coun- 
tries. This liberty of exchange shall imply the suppres- 
sion of customs and of tolls (octrois). 

2. No distinction shall be made between members of 
different nations as to rates, delays, and facilities for 
transportation. The freight of one country in another 
shall be treated no less favorably than freight which is 
entirely internal. 

3. States shut off from free seas shall have a right of 
passage for purely economic purposes through other 
countries. This right shall imply the power of estab- 
lishing at their own expense direct railroads, canals, and 
maritime installations where they shall not have been 
constructed and operated by the traversed States, and to 
circulate their products over these free of transit tolls. 

4. The inviolability of the secrecy of correspondence 
shall be internationally guaranteed. The services of the 
Confederation should enjoy the postal frank in all the 
countries forming part of the Universal Postal Union. 
With the object of developing international relations, 
this union shall establish the world stamp at ten cen- 
times ($.0193) with its multiples, the stamp at five cen- 
times ($.0097) for the post-card, and the stamp at two 
centimes ($.0039) for printed matter. 

5. International public works destined to develop the 
economic possibilities of each country shall be under- 
taken according to a progressive plan. They shall espe- 
cially comprise works relative to the safety of seas and 



of ports, the co-ordination of navigable ways and that of 
national lines of railroad, so as to complete great conti- 
nental lines and to unite them with each other into a 
world system. 

6. Measures shall be concerted among all countries 
for the protection of the great national resources of the 
globe which constitute a collective patrimony for human- 
ity. When the utility thereof is demonstrated, their 
exploitation may give way to the establishment of inter- 
national regies (administrations). 

7. There shall be established international institutions 
of commercial law, to which individuals may freely ad- 
here, for the regulation of relations between country and 
country, and which shall constitute prototypes toward 
the unification of which national legislation shall tend. 

8. Monopolies and trusts of production, of sale, of 
transportation, and of fiduciary circulation are the sub- 
jects of international regulation. 

Article XIV. — Intellectual Relations. 

1. The development of intellectual culture and of in- 
stitutions and of works to which it has given existence 
shall be placed under the high protection of the Con- 
federation of States. 

2. One-fourth of public national budgets in all 
branches of administrative organization shall be devoted 
to the intellectual and moral development of populations 
(instruction, education, religion, sciences, letters, arts) . 

3. The Confederation shall maintain at its own ex- 
pense international establishments destined to encourage 
the progress of sciences, letters, arts, and education, 
serving as a bond, concentration, and complement to 
national establishments (universities, academies, mu- 
seums, institutes of research and of exploration). It 
shall for this purpose dispose of one-fourth of the re- 
sources of the international budget. 

Article XV. — International Territories. Colonies. 

1. Part of the international domain and neutral shall 
be: Seas (with the exception of coastal waters), the air 
beyond five hundred meters (546.805 yards) above na- 
tional lands and waters, canals presently considered as 
international, internationalized territories. 

2. The African continent in its entirety shall be inter- 
national domain. As such it shall be placed Under a 
regime implying free trade and the equality of economic 
treatment. 

The nations recognize that in Africa there is incum- 
bent upon them a great civilizing mission, the first object 
of which is to win by a sincere friendship its indigenous 
population through respecting their principles of re- 
ligion, family, and property, and in making them appre- 
ciate the benefits of civilization. A pacific arrangement 
with these populations will prepare a large terrain for 
the economic activity of Europeans in Africa and will 
encourage a current of emigration from them toward 
these vast territories. 

3. States may extend their sovereignty over colonial 
territories, whose possession is guaranteed to them. 

The population of a colony formed of individuals be- 
longing to a nation under a regular government has the 
right of reclaiming its autonomy and of constituting 
itself into an independent nation. 

Colonies established on territories occupied by races 
which are not under regular governments are presumed 
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to have been constituted with the consent of the nations. 
At all times it is allowable for the Confederation of 
States to present its observations as to the manner in 
which these colonies shall be administered. In case the 
interested State shall not take account of these observa- 
tions, the Confederation shall determine upon the meas- 
ures to be taken. 

Article XVI. — International System of Unities, Meas- 
ures, and Communications. 

A universal system of unities conforming to the deci- 
mal system and based on the meter, gramme, the second, 
and the franc shall be instituted. 

The monetary standard shall be exclusively gold ; the 
meridian of Greenwich shall be adopted as the prime 
meridian ; the Gregorian calendar, which shall be re- 
formed, shall serve for the calculation of time; maritime 
signals shall be universalized. 

The use of the universal system of unities shall be 
obligatory in international relations and facultative in 
national relations. Equivalences shall be established be- 
tween national systems and the international system. 

Choice of an auxiliary international language shall be 
made. 

Article XVEL — International Press. 

1. The press shall be free and recognized as of public 
utility as a power which' informs, clarifies, prepares, and 
expresses public opinion. 

2. An official international journal shall be published 
in as many languages as are used in the official organs 
of the different countries. This journal shall be dis- 
tributed at the same time as the national official journal, 
of which it shall constitute an integral part. It shall 
contain publications emanating from international legis- 
lative, administrative, and judicial authorities. In or- 
der to respond to the need of peoples to know each other 
and mutually appreciate each other and to protect them 
from false, incomplete, or misleading information, each 
State shall have the right to cause such official communi- 
cations as it considers proper to be published. 

The diplomatic negotiations of States on international 
affairs having a general character shall be the subject of 
publications (international diplomatic books). 

Article XVIII. — Seat. Flag. 

1. The Council of States, the Parliament, and the 
services of international administration shall have their 
seat in an international capital, the territory of which 
shall be internationalized. 

2. The Confederation shall adopt as its emblem the 
orange sun on a white background, and as its arms a 
terrestrial globe with the legend, "Per Orb em Terrarum 
Humanitas Unita" (Humanity United Throughout the 
World). 

Article XIX. — Revision of the Charter. 

The legislative power shall have the right of declaring 
if there be need to revise such provisions of the Charter 
as it designates. 

After this declaration, the two Chambers shall meet 
in congress and by common accord with the Council of 
States determine upon the points submitted for revision. 

In this case the two Chambers may deliberate only if 
two-thirds of the number of members which composes 



each of them are present ; and no change shall be adopted 
unless four-fifths of those entitled to vote are convened. 

Article XX. — Transitory Provisions. 

1. International laws necessary to the entry of the 
World Charter into effect shall be elaborated by the 
States meeting in conference as soon as possible. The 
matters for which these laws should provide shall be par- 
ticularly the electoral regime of the international par- 
liament, the supreme court of justice, and organization 
of the army, finances, codification of international law, 
international administration and unions, and the regime 
for Africa. 

2. If necessary, the States shall revise within a period 
of one year their constitutions and national laws to bring 
them into harmony with the principles of the World 
Charter. 

3. Beginning from the day when the Charter shall 
enter into force, all clauses of international treaties, con- 
ventions, declarations, and acts which shall be contrary 

' thereto shall be abrogated and of no effect. 

4. The present Charter shall, without notice and with- 
out any preliminary formal itv, be submitted to the re- 
vision of the international Parliament in congress assem- 
bled as soon as it shall be in a state to act. No modi- 
fication or addition may, however, be made hereto unless 
the majorities required by article nineteen are present. 



ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 

A LETTER 

From VISCOUNT JAMES BRYCE 

WE in Britain are a peace-loving people, just as are 
you in America. We have every reason to desire 
peace now, when the flower of our youth has for more 
than two years been perishing in this awful war. Many 
of us here have earnestly desired and worked for peace 
with Germany — I was one of these — up to the very out- 
break of the war. But we now feel that the time has not 
come when peace negotiations could be profitably entered 
on. The German Government is not prepared to accept 
any such terms as the Allies would offer. A peace made 
now on the basis of the status quo ante would be not a 
peace, but a mere truce. So long as the present military, 
feudal, and anti-democratic caste which rules Germany 
retains its supremacy there, the world would still be kept 
in fear of another war. And I must add that the de- 
testable methods by which the German Government has 
carried on war — the cruelties perpetrated upon innocent 
civilians in Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania and 
other passenger vessels, the recent atrocious action of the 
German generals in carrying off the women from Lille 
and other French towns into Germany, and now in de- 
porting many thousands of Belgian civilians into a sort 
of slavery in which they are forced to work against their 
own fellow-citizens — all these things have carried us so 
far back toward savagery that it is necessary that those 
who have been guilty of such crimes should be shown 
not only that they have outraged the conscience of man- 
kind, but also that the methods themselves have failed, 
and to make it clear that they must never be repeated. 
I don't think that it is quite realized in America with 



